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FURTHER INFLUENCES UPON IBSEN'S PEER GYNT 

III. Heiberg's En Sjcel efter Dflden 

Of an influence of J. L. Heiberg upon Ibsen there has hitherto 
been little recognition. In connection with Peer Gynt it has been 
noted that the influence of Goethe's Faust was not only a direct 
one, but had also passed through such an intermediate Faustiad 
as Heiberg's En Sjcel efter Dtfden. 1 The particular element which 
Ibsen's work has been seen to share with Heiberg's as distinguished 
from Goethe's is that the hero, who is treated satirically in both, is 
barred from hell as well as from heaven by the triviality of his sin, 
an idea which in itself Ibsen could have got from other sources or 
evolved independently, but which in Heiberg's work was already 
combined with Faustian material. I have further called attention 
to the troll-newspapers, which appear to have been suggested by 
the newspapers of hell in Heiberg's poem, and have inferred that 
the whole satire of Norway as the troll-kingdom was influenced by 
that of Denmark as hell. 2 Logeman includes this in his commen- 
tary together with a number of additional observations mostly 
unrecorded in his index: 3 Mefistofeles explains that the entrance 
to hell is easy and unimpeded, but that there is no getting out again ; 
Dovregubben says the same of his castle (pp. 120 f., 187). Saint 
Peter as the gate-keeper of heaven appears in both works, in Peer 
Gynt it is true only as conjured up by the imagination of the hero 
(p. 165). The soul expresses to St. Peter its preference for a trip 
to America, as Peer in the fourth act already has his American 
experience behind him; both authors represent America as a sort of 
materialists' paradise (p. 170). The separating of sheep from goats 
is referred to in both (pp. 181 f.). Peer's idea of having a bridge 
open behind him as a stimulus to bravery reminds one of Heiberg's 
souls in hell, whose only consolation consists in the hope of a pos- 
sible escape (p. 187). Both Peer and the soul refer to "skimming 
the cream" of history (p. 235). As Begriffenfeldt insists that 
everyone is himself in the madhouse, so Mefistofeles in hell (p. 259), 

1 The two works were brought into connection by Georg Brandes as early 
as 1882 (see his Samlede Skrifter, III, 281). 

* Joton. Engl, and Germ. Philol., XIII, 241. 1914. 

* A Commentary on Henrik Ibsen's Peer Gynt. 1917. 
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To the bidding of death that he repeat the Lord's Prayer before he 
dies the actor declares himself unable without a prompter; Peer 
Gynt makes the same suggestion to the drowning cook, whose 
memory is similarly at fault, and there is a similar humorous allu- 
sion to his occupation in that his mind dwells upon the "give us 
to-day" part (p. 283). The Lean One of Peer Gynt has various 
points of similarity to the Mefistofeles of Heiberg, for example the 
power of miraculously rapid locomotion, as in fact to Mephjs- 
topheles in Faust, etc. (pp. 338 ff.); and finally the term "Bede- 
mandsstil" is used both by Mefistofeles and the Lean One (p. 344). 

That Ibsen was acquainted with Heiberg' s poem is not neces- 
sarily to be inferred from John Paulsen's statement, 4 but remark- 
able words of praise of Heiberg contained in a newspaper article of 
Ibsen's from 1861 5 would imply that their writer was familiar with 
all of Heiberg's works, or at any rate with so many as to justify 
absolute confidence in their author's literary ability. 6 

In the case of the two works one is struck no less by general 
points of resemblance than by particular parallels. Both are 
dramatic poems (in five acts, though of different length and scope), 
in varying metres, a number of Ibsen's verseforms being 
the same as Heiberg's, philosophical satirical in their direc- 
tion, both idealistic, impatient of the trivialities of life in the 
authors' respective countries. 7 Many allusions of a satirical nature 
are interspersed in both, as in Goethe's Faust. As to further 
particulars, the soul is required to present a testimonial of his 
qualifications for admission to heaven as Peer seeks one as a means 
of escape from the button-moulder. As a further test the soul is 
expected to take a trip to Palestine, to Egypt, through the desert, 
etc., which reminds one somewhat of Peer's wanderings in Ibsen's 
fourth act. In Elysium the soul in accordance with St. Peter's 
instructions looks forward to entertainment by dancing girls, as 
Peer is entertained by Anitra and her companions. The soul 
apologizes for not having studied (having no academic education) 
by explaining that he was brought up to a commercial career. So 
Peer, after confessing that he has not studied, explains to his inter- 
national companions of the yacht-cruise the training secured 

1 Mine erindringer, I, 180. 1900, 

6 Samlede vcerker, X, 4S8; cf. also J. Paulsen, Samliv med Ibsen, 46 f. 1906. 
« Cf. also Koht & Elias, in H. Ibsen, Ejierladte skrifter, I, LXII f. 1909. 
' Cf. Logeman, Commentary, 223. 
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through his commercial experience. The soul had objected to 
following the course of Christ's experience; so Peer in his resolve 
to follow in travel the course of history decides to skip over Bible 
history. Both refer to Socrates and his fate. 

Hell and the troll-kingdom have many similarities. In hell 
everything is self-sufficient and superficial; there is no depth, no 
relation to the past, only an eternal state of beginning. The idea 
underlying this characterization is not essentially unrelated to that 
contained in Dovregubben's riddle as to the difference between 
trolls and men: the troll's motto is self-sufficiency. Heiberg's 
humorous injection of the metre into the discussion (" Anapcest") 
reminds me, though the comparison may seem far fetched, of the 
Strange Passenger's assurance to Peer Gynt that one doesn't die 
in the middle of the fifth act. 8 The "black upon white" of the 
printed matter of hell is effectively altered by Ibsen to the "red 
upon black" of the troll-newspapers. The societies of the learned 
in hell are matched by Ibsen's "club of learned" in the insane 
asylum. It is perhaps permissible to compare Mefistofeles' declara- 
tion that most poets are better than their works, but in the case of 
the greatest poets the relation is reversed, with Dovregubben's 
assurance that trolls are better than their reputation, which is the 
reverse of the case with men. The great man, Mefistofeles eluci- 
dates, is but a tool in the Master's hands; when he has accomplished 
the Master's purpose he is discarded (but not his work). With a 
certain degree of similarity the Button-moulder makes clear to 
Peer that the Master had intended him for a "gleaming button on 
the world vest," but as the casting had not turned out well he 
must be consigned to the junk-heap to be melted over again. Per- 
haps the riddle of the identity of the Strange Passenger is solved if 
one has understood the connection between his appearance to Peer 
and that of death to the actor in Heiberg's play. 9 The latter 
identifies himself as a messenger in God's service and the Strange 
Passenger's revelations as to his identity lead Peer to suspect in 
him a " messenger of the light" ; the Passenger uses expressions that 
savor of the stage. Both authors employ ' 'notabene. " That heat 
is associated with hell is traditional enough not to be wondered at, 

8 Illustrations of this type of humor from Tieck and other authors will 
occur to the reader; cf. Logeman, Commentary, 288. 

9 Cf. Logeman, Commentary, 282. 
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but Mefistofeles rather makes light of it and points out that board, 
lodging and the other philistine necessities are to be had there. 
The Lean One asks Peer, who desires admittance to hell, if he 
would like a warm room. In the chorus of mourners ("Efter- 
levende") at the beginning and end of Heiberg's poem there is 
somewhat of the expression, tone and metre of the funeral sermon 
overheard by Peer over the man whom he had earlier in life seen 
mutilate himself to escape military service. 

As Ibsen spoke of Heiberg's literary productions as if he were 
familiar with them in their entirety it may not be superfluous to 
note points of contact with others of them. For this purpose I 
shall refer to the Poetiske Skrifter (in 11 volumes, 1862) and Pro- 
saiske Skrifter (in 11 volumes, 1861-2), giving in each case the 
date of original publication of the article or work in question. 
Some of the points closely duplicate ones already recorded from 
En Sjcel efter DHen. 

Poetiske Skrifter, I, 130 (1814). Talking in iambics is referred to. 

I, 282 ff. (1814). The small trolls of the mountains are conjured up to guard 

the hero; they torment him grievously, but take to flight at the appear- 
ance of the young girl, Rosa. This is suggestive of Peer's troubles with 
the small trolls of Dovre and his rescue through the power of women. 
There is also allusion to selling one's soul to the devil. 

II, 205 f. (1838). The metrical feet are personified and made to play a rdle. 
VI, 84 (1826). "Gale-Frands." Peer speaks of himself (to Anitra) as a 

"Golf rands." The word is however common enough to be included in 
Falk & Torp's etymological dictionary. 10 
VIII, 45 (1819). Birds struggling yearly at the anniversary of Memnon's 
burial {"Gravfest"). Ibsen could have got this directly from Ovid. 11 

VIII, 175 ff. (1842). Newspapers are discussed as in En Sjal efter Dtfden. 

IX, 356 (1817). The devil in clerical garb; so the Lean One in Peer Gynt. 

X, 350 (1845). A squirrel throws down nut-shells on the persons gathering 

nuts as Peer thinks the monkeys are throwing down fruit on him, while 
the squirrel's threat of "something worse" he finds in his own case 
realized. In both places the offender is spoken of as "Knagt" and man 
as "lord of the beasts," "lord of creation." 
Prosaiske Skrifter, II, 56 (1837). "A posse ad esse valet consequentia" is twisted 
by Peer to " A b esse ad posse. " n 

10 Etymologisk ordbog, I, 212; N orwegisch-ddnisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch, I, 295; cf. Logeman, Commentary, 228. 

11 Cf. Logeman, Commentary, 243 ff . 

12 Cf. Modem Philology, XV, 631. 1918. 
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II, 60 ff. (1837). On positive and negative — compare the Lean One's remarks 

on positive and negative of photograph. 

III, 154 f. (1827). "Berlinsk eller malabarisk"; in Peer Gynl Huhu speaks of 

the Malebar language as " malebarisk," while Peer recognizes in the 
language of Begriffenfeldt the Berlin dialect. 

IX, 8 f. (1843) . The difference between the thorough and superficial dilettante : 

the latter skims off the cream (and throws away the milk). 

X, 213 (1834). "qua Mening"; 241. "qua modsigende" — compare Peer in 

Act V, "qua grynt. " In this same article there is considerable about the 
"absolute," that is of Hegelianism. It can hardly be otherwise than 
that Ibsen in his Begriffenfeldt, who celebrates the death of "absolute 
reason, " has definite reference to Hegelianism, which must have become 
accessible to him primarily through Heiberg. It is noteworthy that, 
though admiring Heiberg in many respects, Ibsen evidently did not 
share his enthusiasm for the Hegelian philosophy, or as much of it as 
he may have understood. 13 

X, 271 (1834). "paaholden Pen"; such Hussejn fancies himself to be in the 
madhouse scene of Peer Gynt." 

X, 462 (1830). "BedemandsslU." 

As to the whole significance of Ibsen's reaction to Heiberg's 
poem, there is a marked difference from the cases previously con- 
sidered in that Ibsen here does not at all place himself in opposition 
to the work that has deeply occupied his mind. On the contrary 
he has made Heiberg's satirical method his own, this together with 
the Danish author's fine aesthetic sense and bold idealism having 
obviously made a powerful appeal. 

A. Le Roy Andrews. 

Cornell University. 

13 Cf. the note of A. Aall, H. Ibsen als Dichler und Denker, 91. 1906. 

14 Cf. Logeman, Commentary, 270 f. 



